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AN ELEMENT NEEDED IN OUR EDUCATION, 


As the English ati is 
made up of parts of other lan- 
guages, so also is our eduea- 
tional system a compilation of 
principles taken from various 
other systems of both ancient, 
and modern times. And just as) 
the advancement of civilization | 
calls for new accessions to our 
language, so the development of | 
learning demands that new prin-| 
ciples be grafted in from time to) 
time. 1 wish to call attention to, 
a much-needed element, or better | 
perhaps a much-neglected ele- 
ment in oureducation. The point | 
| have reference to was empha- 
sized very strongly in the old 
Castle schools—it is politeness, 
or as often called by the Knights, 
princely manners. 

The unbounded liberties and| 
opportunities given us by our 
nation, the cool bracing air and | 
the firm rugged mountains on 
all sides, have a marked effect 
upon our lives. That our actions 
and thoughts are fashioned 


largely by our surroundings 
needs only to be pointed out to 
be understood. 


almost anything 


The very abe westerner is 
almost synonomous with rugged- 
ness. Walk through any of our 
cities or towns and see evidences 
of our lack of refinement on all 
sides. Yes, go into our homes 
and you shall find our boys lack- 
ing in politeness towards mother 
and sisters. I.do not wish to be 
understood as saying they are 
wanting in love or respect, but 
that the fineness of feeling, from 
lack of culture, is latent. 

Take our youth during the 
period of transition from boy- 
hood to manhood, and indeed 
even after they have reached 
their majority; when brought in 
contact with cultured society, 
they feel out of place, awkward, 
self-conscious. I venture the as- 
sertion that they would give 
“to feel at 
home” under such circumstances, 
their words to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Would they be less manly if 
some of the rough edges were 
trimmed off? Is the quality of 
the stone destroyed by polish- 
ing? Cannot some of the rough 
surface be removed without loss 
of strength and yet greatly to 
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the gain of beauty? 

Let us contrast our Rocky 
Mountain manners with the man- 
ners of the boys in the Castle 
schools. We are clumsy, rough, 
awkward, erratic in movement 
and much given to forms of ad- 
dress not at all complimentary 
to good breeding. Look then at 
the boy who is. striving for 
knighthood. He is graceful, pol- 
ished, has an ease of movement 
and a smoothness of address that 
make one feel comfortable to 
be in his presence. It costs no 
effort for him to be polite; in fact 
the lines of least resistance with 
him are those of courtesy. 

I think that the first step to- 
wards a reform of manners 
would be to make the boys feel 
that they are a potent factor of 
society, that they belong as well 
in the parlor as out of doors. 
Create in them the feeling that 
they need refinement and the 
means of producing it will be 
forthcoming. 

Every boy has a desire to be 
manly, and we should lead him 
to understand that true man- 
hood includes gentleness and po- 
liteness, In studying the lives of 
great characters the teacher 
would do well to emphasize this 
phase of the subject, and show 
that one of the marks of great- 
ness is proper decorum. 

R. Leo Birp. 


TEMPERAMENTS AND HOW TO STUDY THEM. 

The word temperament comes 
from the Latin word tempera- 
mentum and signifies a mixture 
or arrangement of qualities or 
parts. Applied to physiology it 
indicates an unequal develop- 
ment and activity of the organs 
of the body. 

The ancients distinguished - 
four temperaments, the  san- 
guine, the phlegmatic, the lym- 
phatic and the melancholic. 
These were based on the pre- 
dominance of the four supposed 
humors: blood, lymph, yellow 
bile, and black bile; each of these 
being caused in turn by the pre- 
valence of some one of the four 


supposed elements—fire, air, 
water, earth. 
The classification usually 


adopted by modern medical writ- 
ers is that of the nervous, the 
sanguine, the biliots, and the 
lymphatic; just as the cerebral, 
the circulatory, the muscular, or 
the digestive system seems to 
predominate. 

‘The nervous temperament, 
when well developed, is mani- 
fested by a relatively large head, 
delicate or sharp features, small 
bones and muscles, and fine hair 
and skin. 

The sanguine temperament is 
known by broad shoulders, full 
chest, florid complexion, blue 
eyes, light hair, and a general 
smoothness of form and features, 
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The bilious temperament is 


denoted by large, full muscles, | 


dark hair and eyes, dark, brown 
or yellow complexion, and an 
angular form. 

The lymphatic temperament 
is indicated by a general fullness 
or rotundity of the body, the 


abdomen being more strongly) 


developed than the chest, and 
the skin having a dull, pale ap- 
pearance. It is more of a dis- 
eased than normal temperament, 
and persons so constituted are 
inclined to quietude if not to de- 
cided inactivity. 

The nervous and sanguine are 
the active temperaments, and 
persons in whom they predomi- 
nate are more apt to wear out 
than rust out. 

For the physician the above 
classification may have some ad- 
vantages. but for the study of 
human nature and for physical 
development, the anatomical 
or physiological classification, 
based upon three grand systems 
of organs in the body, is much 
better. 

A predominance of the motor 
organs, the bones, ligaments and 
muscles, gives the motive or me- 
chanical temperament. Where 
the organs of nutrition, the 
stomach, lungs, heart, liver, etc., 
predominate, the vital or nutri- 
tive temperament is indicated. 


A predominance of the cere- 
bro-spinal nervous system indi- 


takes ‘tes satis or nervous 
temperament. Where all the 
organs of the body are equally 
developed the person is said to 
possess a balanced temperament. 
This is the most desirable and 
should be the aim in education. 

Some of the leading physical 
and mental characteristics of 
these temperaments are given 
below. 


MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


Large bones and strong firm 
muscles. The bones are long, the 
joints large, and the cheek bones 
rather high; the whole structure 
indicates strength and _ solidity 
rather than speed or agility. The 
mind acts slowly but is usually 
accurate. When the thoughts 
are expressed they are not 
clothed in flowery language. 
They appeal to the intellect 
rather than to the emotions. 
Children of this temperament 
are usually required to put forth 
more effort in their studies than 
their precocious school-mates. 
Many such pupils have been dis- 
couraged and driven from school 
by teachers who could not sym- 
pathize with them in their strug- 
gles. They are like winter ap- 
ples; it takes them a long time to 
mature, but they finally repay 
all trouble and patience. Their 
persevering disposition adapts 
them to scientific, mathematical, 
and mechanical studies and pur- 
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est scientists have this tempera- 
ment, modified by the mental, 
and it is strong in most persons 
engaged in manual labor. 

VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


This corresponds most nearly 
to the sanguine of the patho- 
logical classification, but in the 
vital temperament, color is not 
considered. The abnormal or 
diseased form of the vital is the 
lymphatic. In the vital the bones 
are not so strongly developed as 
in the motive, the person is 
shorter, and has full tapering 
muscles. There is a greater tend- 
ency to adipose tissue than in 
the motive, and consequently the 
muscles are not so firm. The 
hands and feet are relatively 
small. The cheeks are full and 
the whole body is well nourished. 
Persons thus constituted are ac- 
tive physically and mentally, but 
are probably not so often found 
among those who burn the mid- 
night oil. Shakespeare did not 
have this form in mind when he 
made these remarks about Cas- 

_sius: 
‘*Would he were fatter, but I fear him 
not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 


I do not know the man I should avoid 


As soon as that spare Cassius. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Such men are never at heart’s ease 

While they behold a greater than them- 
selves, 

And therefore are very dangerous. ”’ 
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Persons possessing the vital 
temperament strong are emo- 
tional, sociable, good entertain- 
ers, and are inclined to business, 
literature, especially prose, and 
to some of the professions, such 
as music, rather than the 
sciences. During childhood and 
youth they are versatile, and in 
school prepare their work much 
more easily than do their larger 
but less active companions, but 
it often happens that they forget 
quite as easily. On the whole 
they are hopeful, look on the 
bright side of life, and scatter 
sunshine wherever they go. 

MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The abnormal form of this is 
the nervous. The mental tem- 
perament is indicated by a slight 
body, and a head relatively large. 
The face is oval, the forehead 
high and broad, and the features 
are delicately cut and expres- 
sive. Persons of this tempera- 
ment are better adapted to work 
requiring rapid action than great 
strength. They usually supply 
in quality what they lack in 
quantity. They are more in- 
clined to mental pursuits than 
manual labor, and especially 
fond of music, poetry, and the 
fine arts. They are found in the 
various professions and in trades 
where speed rather than strength 
is required. 

Imagine a person with a strong 
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motive system making watches 
and his little nervous friend at 
the anvilas a blacksmith! Such 
is surely not the “eternal fitness 
of things,” and still we see cases 
equally ridiculous in real life. 
Children of the mental tem- 
perament should have much op- 
portunity for physical develop- 
ment early in life. Precocious 
children are nearly always in this 
group. The fond parents have 
for them the highest anticipa- 
tions, and in imagination, see 


them among the leaders of the 
world. ‘Too often these bright 
hopes are dashed because the 
children have not the vitality 
to carry them through. They 
are often mental prodigies and 
by careful training might be- 
come healthful, useful citizens, 
but we sometimes forget that 
the rule is, “A strong mind in 
a strong body,” and try to edu- 
cate the intellect regardless of 
the condition of the physical 
organs. 


The tendency of education at 
present, especially in cities, is 
toward the development of the 
mental or nervous temperament. 
We must look to manual labor 
and other physical exercises in 
the home and the school to 
counteract this. In our country 
towns there is no danger at pres- 
ent, because there is an oppor- 


tunity for physical development 


during the summer months. 

In theory the whole child goes 
to school, but in practice it is 
mainly the intellect that is de- 
veloped. Children of a strong 
mental development should not 
be urged in their studies, and the 
results would be as good, or prob- 
ably better, if they were not en- 
rolled in school until a year or 
two later than other pupils. Let 
us stop and consider how we 
treat a nervous race-horse or 
trotter. This temperament is as 
conducive to health as the others; 
the only danger is in an extreme 
development. The balanced tem- 
perament is probably the best 
and should be aimed at in 
physical development. 

The temperament that we in- 
herit may be modified by climate, 
occupation, food, and other en- 
vironments. We ought all to 
study our temperaments. . The 
teacher will find the knowledge 
valuable as a guide in the treat- 
ment of the many individualities 
placed in his charge. 

Let the students of history 
compare some of the ancient 
nations and observe the influence 
of physical development in their 
history. Compare the Persians 
and the Hindoos, the Spartansand 
the Athenians, the early Romans 


jand the Romans under Greek in- 


fluence, the Teutons and the 
Romans at the downfall of Rome. 
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Compare the physical develop- 
ments of Martin Luther and 
Philip Melanchthon and the part 
they took in the Reformation, 
and you will at once see the in- 
fluence the body has upon the 
mind and vice versa. It will also 
be profitable for students of 
literature to compare, tempera- 
mentally, the characters they 
study. 

In selecting an occupation it 
is well to take into considera- 
tion temperamental adaptation, 
and often in life this knowledge 
will be valuable. In the whole 
curriculum of human nature 
there is no study more interest- 
ing or more profitable than the 
study of temperament. 

Joun T. Miuuer. 
AN OUTLINE FOR CHILD STUDY. 

The subject of child study is 
much discussed by teachers at 
the present time. The principles 
underlying this branch of peda- 
gogical study are: 

First.—A child isan individual. 

Second.—He is influenced by 
his environments. 

Third.—Faults in children can 
be modified thru proper treat- 
ment. 

The aim of child study is to 
aid the teacher in becoming ac- 
quainted with the child in order 
that she may promote what is 
good in him and check what is 
evil. 


To become acquainted with 
the child she must know all of 
his environments, physical, in- 
tellectual and spiritual. 

The first thing necessary to 
know in the study of a child is 
his age. He may be so large for 
his years that a teacher, not 
knowing how old he is, may ex- 
pect too much of him. His intel- 
lect may also be far in advance 
of his age and vice versa. 

She should know his nation- 
ality. Kach nation has its type 
of temperament. It is necessary 
for the teacher to know this in 
order that she may fully under- 
stand his peculiarities, 

Home environment has a great 
effect upon the child. The in- 
dustrial and moral character of 
the family is nearly always 
stamped upon him. 

The size of the family has a 


great influence upon the social 
attitude of a child. If his family 
be large, he is apt to be self-re- 
liant, social, and considerate of 
the rights of others. If he be an 
only child he is likely to be 
selfish, arrogant, and cruel, or 
weak and cowardly. 

The teacher should also know 
somewhat of his previous educa- 
tion, because habits formed may 
be the direct results of training. 

In the study of the child it is 
well to know whether or not he 
loves his father and mother, 
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brothers and sisters. Does he re- 
spect them? Does he have any 
responsibility placed upon him? 

Next to the study of the home 
life of the child, the teacher may 
consider his physical character- 
istics and peculiartties. Often 
times inaptitude in lessons is the 
result of unfavorable physical 
conditions, of which even parents 
are ignorant, and a child is fre- 
quently called stupid when, in 
reality, he is ill or has grown 
too fast bodily for his mental 
strength. 

The child’s physical condition 
must receive due attention. Un- 
der this large head the following 
topics may be studied: 

1.—Rapidity of mental move- 
ment. (Quick, slow, superficial, 
thoro.) 

2.— Reasoning. 

3.—Imagination. 

4—Volitional activity. a. 
Character and b fibre of the will. 
(Is it will or wilfullness?) 

3.—Dominant interests. 
nate. 6. Acquired. 

4.—Memory. ‘a. Kind best de- 
veloped. 6. Quality and durabil- 
ity. ; 

The child’s social character- 
istics must be studied as follows: 

1—Relation to fellows. a. 
Leadership qualities. b. Respect 
for others. 

2.—Motives. 
In play. 


a. In- 


a. In work.  b. 


MoLuiz SNOWBALL. 


TRAINING FROM A PRACTICE TEACHER'S 
POINT OF VIEW, 

The Training School, which 
gives effect to the theories and 
methods of teaching, is that 
course wherein all previously ac- 
quired knowledge is brought into 
action; where expression, instead 
of impression, is the predomi- 
nant feature; where teaching 
qualities, individuality, and tact 
are exercised, and where one 
gets the practice of imparting in- 
formation. Yet many people con- 
demn it simply because of the 
prevalent idea that a practice 
teacher is one who is practicing 
upon some one preparatory to 
taking a school of his or her own. 

Permit me to present a few 
facts about the Training School 
as I have experienced them in 
my course in practice work. 

The applicant presents himself 
at the critic class as a candidate 
for training. The training teacher 
receives him kindly, puts his 
name on her roll to be sure she 
has him, assigns him a grade and 
subject, allots a time for practice 
work, and ends by requiring him 
to make out a plan of his work 
to hand in at a stated time. 

A plan? The applicant, doubt- 
ful of what is meant, questions 
the teacher, whereupon he re- 
ceives instructions something 
like the following: ‘“ Write the 
subject I have assigned you with 
the aim you have in teaching it; 
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as 


also your preparation and pres- 
entation. Hand it in for eriti- 
cism by Saturday morning at 9 
o’clock.” 

For criticism? She is getting 
pretty hard for the first time. 
The young pedagogue goes home 
and ponders about this plan. As 
soon as possible he is hard at 
work. Page after page is writ- 
ten, subject matter, questions, 
theories all included. Having 
finished, he feels exultant, and 
so presents his thesis for criti- 
cism. 

When the day arrives for real 
work he enters critic class, and, 
to his great surprise, finds his 
plan scratched and question 
marks written all over it. The 
training teacher has discovered 
his weaknesses and is not at all 
backward in telling him about 
them. The plan is next re-writ- 
ten and’made more definite. 

The hour finally arrives for 
real practice work. The teacher 
is shown his pupils and left alone. 
He enters his class-room loaded 
with subject matter, methods, 
theories, and devices. The first 
thing he must overcome is a feel- 
ing of fear that takes possession 
of his being. His mind whirls; 
his tongue is tied; he stutters; 
all his methods and devices van- 
ish, (and what is more they do 
not return until gradually one 
by one they find practical appli- 


cation in the various cases with 
which he is called upon to deal.) 
Some one moves and he regains 
self-control and begins to speak, 
thinking, of course, that is all 
there is to do, for surely they 
will listen. 

Yes, they will listen for about 
one day; or until they find out 
there is nothing in him, when 
other amusements will occupy 
their time. Then the disciplin- 
ary ability of the teacher is 
brought into action. This is not 
the general rule, however. If 
the practice teacher makes his 
work interesting the pupils feel 
they must have it, and discipline 
is easy. 

The same ordeal is gone 
through daily. The training 
teacher visits the class-rooms, 
takes note of weaknesses and 
mistakes that occur, makes her 
individual criticisms, and also 
speaks of them generally in the 
next critic class. The practice 
teacher cannot, therefore, go 
very far out of the way. It is by 
this means that fear is overcome 
and powers of expression and 
teaching ability are cultivated. 

By this means the practice 
teacher comes in immediate con- 
tact with the different pupils, 
affording him an excellent op- 
portunity of studying human 
nature. 

No two pupils have the same 
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kind of disposition, and no rule 
will apply to all. Nationality, 
home, environment, previous 
education, all have an important 
bearing upon the dispositions of 
pupils; all of which must be 
taken into consideration by the 
teacher. To obtain the best re- 
sults, he must get the pupil’s 
sympathy. No better means can 
be found than to become ac- 
quainted with all phases of his 
life. 

When a practice teacher en- 
ters his room with» his subject- 
matter well prepared and inter- 
esting, there will seldom be need 
for disciplinary work, On the 
other hand, if he goes into his 
room poorly prepared and half 
discouraged, the feeling is quick- 
ly communicated to the pupils. 
The result is that pupils are 
hard to manage. Although in- 
terest is the great secret of teach- 
ing, yet a practice teacher is 
confronted by many difficulties 
which renders it somewhat hard 
for him to achieve the very best 
results, 


Let us first consider the rela- 
tion of his work to that of the 
regular teacher. The student 
teacher is practicing preparatory 
to taking a school of his own. 
There are many people, even 
parents, who do not hesitate to 
lay much blame and censure 
upon him. Their knowledge is 


gained from reports of children, 
and they immediately draw con- 
clusions from special cases and 
condemn the whole department 
without further investigation. 
When such matters become 
household talk before the child- 
ren, they have a decided negative 
effect upon the practice teacher’s 
influence. Our department will 
stand investigation on that point. 

Again the grades have their 
regular teachers and the practice 
teacher is looked upon as a 
secondary consideration, Many 
other difficulties, which appear 
monuments before the young 
teacher, arise in the course of 
his work, but I need not discuss 
them here. 

The benefits derived from this 
course can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, and I maintain that it is 
just what every normal needs. 

A student, having taken only 
theory, knows little about child- 
ren in their school capacity. The 
training school enables us to 
adapt our work to the different 
grades and make it interesting 
as well as instructive. 

The practice teacher soon ac- 
quires unexpected powers of ex- 
pression, and his governing abil- 
ity grows daily. By the sugges- 
tions offered in the critic class, 
which convenes daily to discuss 
questions that may arise, he is 
made acquainted with the most 
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practical and modern methods of 
teaching, and has the opportun- 
ity of applying them the follow- 
ing day. 

The pupils taught have a 
chance to receive knowledge 
from a new source, and if a 
practice teacher possesses ability 
he can stimulate them with 
greater ambitions. Many other 
benetits are derived from prac- 
tice work, but | will not stop to 
enumerate them. Some of these 
are acquired unconsciously, and 
a person gradually grows in the 
power of teaching until he be- 
comes proficient. 

LaFayette Regs. 


A SCRAP OF SCHOOL WORK. 
FROM THE PEN OF HEZIKAH HATFIELD. 

I’m gifted with literary ability; 
have been from my boyhood up. 
Have written some pretty fine 
pieces for the M. I. paper at 
Hayton, but somehow I don’t 
get on well in the rhetoric class, 
Don’t understnod why, unless it’s 
because the professor is jealous 
of my talent. No matter how 
well my treatise may sound, he 
always says something signifi- 
cantly about unity, bombastic, 
synechdoche, hyperbole, or some 
other highfalutin’ stuff I care 
nothing about. 

My last essay was a daisy, and 
I’d spent a deal of time over it, 
When I read it before the class, 
“The silyer-robed moon drives 


his fiery chariot over the azure 
vault of the celestial sphere,” 
he stopped me abruptly and in a 
scathing, metaphorical kind of a 
voice said, “Brother Hezikah, I 
think you would better study 
gender awhile before making any 
more of your beautiful personifi- 
cations,” 

Well I’ve studied gender, in 
fact have done nothing else for 
the past week. 

Have searched every diction- 
ary, every novel,and every poem 
in the Brigham Young Academy 
library, and have gendered every 
word I could find from hades to 
heaven. The results, I must 
confess, are startling. 

My beginning place was, of 
course, at the moon. (Fem. gen.) 

She’s a beautiful goddess who 
never looks bright except when 
the sun, (mas. gen.) smiles on 
her. 

“Earth, (fem. gen.) with her 
ten thousand flowers,” is the 
place ruled by man. (Mas. gen.) 
That’s why we're “lords of 
creation.” 

I've heard that in some parts 
of earth’s domain there are be- 
ing raised some femimine ob- 
jections—“woman’s rights,” they 
call them—made to the “lord- 
ing” process, 

I stipoose time (mas, gen.) 
will tell how the matter ends—- 
he keeps pretty good track of 
such things. 
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Hades is masculine gender. 


‘*Whose top belched fire and rolling 
smoke. ’’ 

Chaos is masculine also. He 
skipped as soon as nature (fem. 
gen.) made her appearance. 
‘*Where nature first begins her work, 
Chaos retires as a broken foe.”’ 

Nature’s four children, spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, are 
all feminine but one. The poets 
say of them: 

‘*Spring came a maiden young and fair, 
Unbound to the winds her silken hair.”’ 
Following her was summer. 


‘*A radiant queen whose robes outvie 
The richest hues of sunset sky.”’ 


‘*When summer fled the autumn came 
A staid demure and thoughtful dame.”’ 


She helps make ready for 
winter. (Mas. gen.) 
‘*His icy scepter held on high, 
Is sean and feared by garth and sky.” 

It’s natural for me to like fe- 
males better than males, (myself 
excepted). [suppose it’s the same 
with all men, and I know why 
I take after my mother, nature. 

Her favorites seem to be all of 
feminine gender. There is faith, 
hope, and charity, the feminine 
triune who clasps hands with pa- 
tience and purity and go round 
the world doing good, while 
malice, chance, and tuniult (mas. 
gen.) join with their brothers, 
discord and confusion; the poet 
says: 

“To make utterance with a thousand 
various mouths. *’ 


Then there’s oppression. (Mas. 
gen. 

‘*He seeketh not the welfare of his own 
offspring, ’’ while liberty (fem. gen. ) ‘*Doth 
give the gift of freedom.’’ 

She’s the goddess on top the 
Capitol at Washington, and we’d 
fight for her any day. I heard of 
one fellow who said, “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” but 
when it came to the pinch he 
fought like sixty for (/berty. 

Death you see is masculine, 
“The king of terrors,” “The great 
proprietor of all.” One female, 
however, has been more than a 
match for him. She it is who 
uses him for coin with which to 
pay her debts. I refer to sin. 
(Fem. gen.) 

‘*The wages of sin is death.’’ 

An artful one isn’t she? 
‘yet how we love her. 

“At first afraid, 
But more familiar grown, 


We are enamored of her grace 
And court her smilg.’’ 


And 


Our teachers are always warn- 
ing us against this particular 
feminine gender, and bidding us 
to seek after wisdom and under- 
standing. 

It’s all right with me, they are 
both of feminine gender and I’ve 
read somewhere: 


‘‘That wisdom’s ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, 
And all her paths are peace.** 


Solomon, the wise man of the 
Bible, had lots of relations of the 
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feminine gender, but he seems 
to have liked wnderstanding (fem. 
gen.) best of all. He says: 
‘* With all thy getting, get understand- 
ing.’ 
Science and religion are two 
other very popular members of 
the feminine class. Prof. Hux- 
ley says of them: 


“They are twin sisters who go hand in 
hand.*’ 


Some of the boys are pretty 
anxious to get hold of the twins, 
especially religion. They say she 
makes a daisy companion for 
missionary trips. They seem a 
little afraid to tackle both of the 
twins, but Huxley declares that 
“one without the other will die,” 
so what is a fellow to do? 

When Alexander Selkirk was 
on his lonely island he one day 
cried out: 


‘Religion! what treasures untold, 
Reside in that heavenly word; 
More precious than silver or gold, 
Or all that this world can afford.’’ 

I did not quite understand 
what the lonely old fellow meant 


until now I’ve studied gender, 
Justice (fem. gen.) with her 


beautiful blind face and her un- 
erring scales, is a female that a 
great many pretend to court, but 
when it comes to the test they’ll 
flee every time, 

“To nestle in sweet mercie’s arms.”’ 

“We all have need of mercy,” 
as Portia said to Shylock, the 
Jew, but the female I’m most 


intimate with is necessity. Ne- 
cessity is rather an old girl, the 
mother of invention, you'll re- 
member, but she has adopted me 
and we have become very much 
attached to each other. Most of 
my actions of late are controlled 
by her. 

The array of masculinity I 
have coined in my search for 
genders is suprisingly uncompli- 
mentary; e. g., doubt and dis- 
trust, anger, despair, terror, and 
tyranny are on the list. 

Remembering my own gender, 
and, “that birds of a feather 
flock together,” I should feel 
somewhat chagrinned had Jove 
not come to my rescue. 

Love is masculine; he is a 
sharp-shooter too, and seldom 
misses his mark. [ s’pose you’ve 
seen him flopping around here 
with a bundle of arrows. Al- 
though: 

‘‘Love maketh lovers of us all."’ 

Although: 

“Tove is blind and lovers cannot see,”’ 
Yet his virtues alone outweigh, 
on the side of masculinity, all 
that femininity combined may 
bring. 

Every true heart, no matter 
what its gender, engenders love; 
while, if masculine or feminine, 
each to the other cries: 

“Let mutual joys our mutual trust com- 
bine, 

And love and 
thine. ’’ 


love-born confidence be 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


As wiLt no doubt have been 
noticed by the 
Wuirt anp Brive did not make 
its appearance on December 
Ist, and thereby hangs a tale. 
The present board of directors 


our readers, 


was made up of young people 
who had all their experience to 
gain, and so made the mistake 
of accepting the lowest bid for 
the publication of the paper; not 
realizing that the cheapest bar- 
gain may turn out the dearest. 
The first issue was a painful 
surprise so far as printing was 


concerned; but the publisher 
made such profuse apologies and 
explained so clearly how he 


would remedy in the next num- 
ber all the defects complained 
of in the first, that he was per- 
mitted to try again. 

When the second number came 
the surprise of the management 
changed to indignation. For 


awhile it was debated whether 
the paper should be sent to the 
subseribers. The contract with 
the publisher was declared off 
bids were asked for. 
This of course took time, but 
time which we believe was well 
spent. We are willing to let the‘ 


and new 


current number speak for itself, 
both as to matter and form. One 
other advantage we secure by 
the change of publisher will be 
getting out on time. 


STUDENTS OF the Academy dur- 
ing recent years, will remember 
the Literary Society if. for noth- 
ing else than for the interesting 
programs it has rendered. <A few 


weeks ago President J. M. Tan- 
ner honored the society with an 
extempore talk. The school will 
be pleased to hear him lecture 
whenever he can make it con- 
venient to visit us, 

Several despondent victims of 
literary ambition appear in the 
personalities of English C stud- 
ents, who were defeated in the 
oral story contest, Saturday eve- 
ning, December 3rd. by other 
students from the school. But 
though they were defeated they 
are to be complimented on the 
composition and rendition of 


Od 


b 
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their stories. They should try 
again, for there is victory in de- 
feat. 


THE DEPARTMENT of superin- 
tendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, at its meet- 
‘ing in Indianapolis, Ind., Feb- 
ruary 17, 1897, appointed a com- 
mittee to recommend a list of 
words with simplified spelling 
for use in the published proceed- 
ings of the department. The re- 
port of the committee was duly 
made and the spellings so au- 
thorized were used in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the meet- 
ing of the department held in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
22-4, 1898. 

At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Educa- 
tional Association held in Wash- 
ington, D. €., July 7, 1898, the 
action of the department of super- 
intendence was approved and 
the list of words with simplified 
spelling adopted for use in all 
publications of the National Edu- 
cational Association, as follows: 

Program, (programme); tho, 
(though); altho, (although); thoro, 
(thorough); thorofare, (thorough- 
fare); thru, (through); thrnout, 
(throughout); catalog, 


February 


(cata- 


logue); prolog, (prologue); deca- 
log, (decalogue); demagog, (dem- 
agogue); pedagog, (pedagogue.) 


Noe Aerie See 


Axsout Two weeks ago the Presi- 
dent of the institution expressed 
the desire that the students im- 
prove the walks and clean the 
grounds around the building. 
The various classes took the 
matter in hand and, on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, the boys did 
the work to the satisfaction of 
the Faculty. Meanwhile the ladies 
of the various classes were on 
hand, and at 3 o’clock served 
luncheon. A healthy class rivalry 
was kept up so that the day was 
not void of excitement. 


Recentiy THE Beckstead fam- 
ily of South Jordan concluded 
to found a mechanical laboratory 
in the Brigham Young Academy. 
When Pres. Cluff approached 
them for means for its establish- 
ment, they responded with pleas- 
ure and contributed a neat little 
sum over and above that asked 
for. This amount will materially 
aid the mechanical department 
in purchasing tools aad machin- 
ery. A first-class course in me- 
chanics will be offered in the 
future. 
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CENTURY CLASS. 


BY CLAUDE REX. 


Ir is somewhat consoling to 
have a chance to vindicate our 
position. We tender thanks to 
those who so ably represented us 
in the contest. 


Dip you notice the Century 
students last Saturday? Every 
man was on the campus wield- 
ing a shovel and every lady was 
in the building cutting pie. 


“'THERE’s a time to work anda 
time to play.” Evidently the 
Commercials believe this maxim 
and think the time to play is in 
sway, or they wouldn’t have dis- 
appointed the picks and shovels 
by parading them last Saturday. 


Proressorn—* Will you please 
translate today’s lesson?” Student 
“Professor, I just can’t do it.” 
“You need some special treat- 
ment.” “Eknowit. Won’t you 
treat me?” “I did try to find 
you last night.” 


CHARACTER and individuality 
are oft-times made synonymous, 
but in reality they are not. Dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are 
often called individual char- 
acters and are harmonized, and 


IRVINE & SONS, 


IF YOU WANT UW, 


Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and 
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Ladies’ and 


Misses’ Jackets, 


Ladies’ and 
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IRVINE & SONS. 
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_(fosiat ech, 


Diamonds and Fine Patches, ~s8 
KR Jevelrp. Silverware, Ec. 


A very nice Stock to Select trom 


at all times, especially for 
the Holidays. 


consequently their real meaning| THE age 


confounded. For example, to 
show their opposite meaning, 
children have marked individ- 


Aeademy Store, 


———— 


ualities, but have little character. | F°R®™*>¢ 
Note Books, Tablets, Rules, 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, 


The will, the kind of will, de- 
termines the character, and will- 
ing takes place in consciousness. 
Individuality, on the other hand, 
is unconscious. Individuality is 
our psychological inheritance. 


~ 


Staple Groceries, Potatoes, Coal Oil, 
Kindling Wood, Coal, or 
Anything in our Line. 
GUARANTEE LOWEST PRICES. 
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CLASS OF 1901. 


BY W. M. HUGHES. 


To keep to the right and hew 
to the line will be the aim of 
College students in the future. 


Ir “contrast” is the magnify- 
ing glass of the senses, it is no 
wonder the grades should look 
at the College students as through 
an imperfect lens. 


On Saturday, December 10th, 
the Alegro Prestos went down to 
defeat before the warriors of a 
dozen battles on the gridiron. 
They could not stand up before 
the fierce onslaughts of the first 
team. This victory demonstrates 
the fact that practice is that 
which makes theory effective. 


“Wat became of Lot’s wife 
after she was turned to a pillar 
of salt?” was the astounding 
query propouuded to Elder. Mc- 
Kenzie at the beginning of his 
lecture Monday morning. That 
learned defender of the Bible did 
not attempt to answer it. 


“THE generalizations of youth 
are terrible. What has failed 
once is despicably. damned for- 
ever. What is true to-day is true 
enough to-morrow to kill all 
other truths outright. The man 
whose hand has shaken once is a 
coward; he who has fought one 
battle is to be the hero of seventy. 
Life is a forest of inverted pyra- 
mids for the young; upon every 
point is balanced a_ gigantic 
weight of top-heavy ideals, 
spreading base upwards.”—(F. 
M. C.) What do you think of it? 


Gore & CO Josh 


Clothizes 
and @urnishers. 


We endeavor to carry a complete line of 
Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shoes, Hats 
and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery, Shirts, Neck- 
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Trunks 
and 
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Treatment.” 


“Low Prices, 
Courteous 
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THAT HAVE 


STYLE, 


FIT 
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DURABILITY 
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UP TO DATE __<_—_ 
fee BARBERING, 
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CLASS OF 1902. 


BY JEAN SPILSBURY. 


Can there any good come out 
of the 1902’s? Just visit the 
Brigham Young Academy at 
Beaver (or Provo either) and see. 


CoMMERCIALS, it is quite a sur- 
prise to see you looking as well 
as you do after your hard labor 
(at the table) Saturday last. You 
seem to have gotten out of your 
* pickle ” allright. 


* A GREAT remote aim of school 
management,” says Prof. Brim- 
hall, “is to produce characters 
that will need not masters but 
leaders only.” What strong char- 
acters the 1902’s must be. We 
have not even a leader. Our 
class president has been called 
home. 


Tue students’ college “yell” 
now is “keep to the right,” and 
if you do not wish to convey the 
idea to the faculty that you have 
been playing rugby you had bet- 
ter take heed of their warning. 
Even the 1900's frankly admit 
that “the way (left) of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” 


A 1904 asked very innocently 
of a literary student if he really 
thought there would be any more 


literary societies. ‘“ Why should 
there not be?” replied the 
student. Why, I heard to-day 


that the president of the society 
has a bicycle and he spends most 
of his time learning to ride it. 
You know all beginners have 
falls, but they say he got a very 
serious one to-night, for when he 
fell he hit his literary bump. 


“Kp” says B—y, ‘ ‘Why 
are you always using my name 
in your jokes for THe WHITE AND 
Biur, B——y says this and B-—-y 
says that?” “K g—.I do that 
so they will seem brighter. Peo- 
ple who know you, always say, 
‘Well, that’s pretty bright—for 

“3. 


B— 


For an Easy Shave 
and Artistic Hair Cut 


CALL ON 


Aldzet Magwaeigg, 


Consorial Artist, 


BASEMENT UNDER 
IRVINE’S STORE. 


PROVO, UTAH. 


When you are in need 


of Good York go to eS % 
Ba OS A A a 8 
DENTIST. 


20 per cent. off to Students on all 
kinds of work. 


7TH. ST. BET. F AND G ST, 


aterials—_ 


Studies, 

Tube Painis, 
Moist Colors, 
Paper, 


Canvas, 
S Now & Stretchers, 


YOUNG, €Evtc. 


©he Paint People. 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


BY KARL HOPKINS. 


back;” and many will add, “And 
I’m going to bring sev eral with. 
me.” These hundreds of pleased, 

delighted, satisfied students be- 


Since the oral story contest|come the pillars of the school’s 


English C is full of woe and love 

notes. 
“Man,” 

woman; 


said Prof. B., “includes 
for man embraces wo- 


Wits aspirations high, ideals 
pure, and purposes lofty, a 
student will always ‘“ to his own- 
self be true.” 

Miss S—— does not believe in 
kissing by telegraph. She pre- 
fers to take the electricity direct 
from the battery. 


WE see a great deal about 
“spelling reform” lately, but a 
1904 doesn’t think “reform” is 
very hard to spell. 


Tue school offers the boys of 
the Class of 1902 their sympathy, 
for it is said that it takes a 
Japanese girl thirteen hours to 
dress for a party. 


Ir certainly looked amusing to 
see a lone “Wolfe” nosing seven 
or eight “hooky” students into 
room D the other morning to 
listen to Elder McKenzie’s lect- 
ure. 


In the future the man who 
marries a woman who has not 
taken a course in domestic 
economy, “will be eclimbin’ the 
ill of experience,” as the boy said 
who had been made sick by 
smoking. 


In a short time the students 
will be cheering the teachers 
with the words, “I’m coming 


reputation, the source and means 
of its prosperity. 


We Leadon Everything 


In Our Line, —» 
And Students are especially invited 
to visit our mammoth establishment. 


Anything from a match safe to a 
prano at 


PRICES THAT WILL SHAME 
OTHER FIRMS OF 
THE STATE. 


The Sleepless Furniture, Stove and 
Crockery House. 


TAYLOR 
BROTHERS 


COMPA NY. 


UP T DATE _ 
O Bs 


WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


wm. P. SILVER, 
~ THE PRINTER. 


BASEMENT UNION BLOCK, 
PROVO, UTAH. 
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CLASS OF 1904. 


BY EUGENE ROBERTS. 


_ Iv is rumored that the 1902’s 
intend adopting their national 
Japanese robes soon. 


CoMMERCIAL Student in Prac- 
tice Work.—** The Normal’s edu- 
cation is too narrow, but the 
Commercials are all-around stu- 
dents.” Normal Student.—'! have 
no doubt but that they are all 
around when there is a stool on 
hand.” 


A GENTLEMAN who had just 
paid a visit to Ft. Douglas was 
telling of one valiant darkey who 
had been in the famous charge 
at Santiago. He was wounded, 
said he, and saved his life by 
crawling out of a pool of water 
colored by his own vital fluid, 
and then lay all night with a 
Spanish bullet in his side. A com- 
mercial student listened with 
intense interest to the gentle- 
man, and at last exclaimed, .*I 
bet he was pale!” 


A youne, handsome, and also 
bashful (?) student began school 
at the beginning of this semester 
with somewhat of a humble 
spirit; but suddenly a proud and 
haughty air replaced the more 
humble bearing. A long Prince 
Albert coat took the place of the 
short sack coat, and long wavy 
hair appeared instead of the 
short unevenly cut covering. 
Many students have wondered at 
these marvelous changes, but 
it is all simple enough to under- 
stand—Sheakership,Speakership. 


Go TO 
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COMMERCIAL CLASS, 


BY BERT MILLER. 


To the Choir of the B. Y. A.:— 
Every morning at the appointed 
time we assemble for devotion, 
and have your ever ready and 
willing voices cheer our melan- 
choly souls and tired intellects. 
Many times our eyes have been 
moistened by thoseardent strains 
of “Home Sweet Home.” Long 
have we listened to the sweet 
notes of music that flow,soabun- 
dantly from your throats. We 
feel to praise you and lay a por- 
tion of our gratitude and admira- 
tion at your feet. 


A. @ranp hall was given last 
Friday evening under the di- 
rection of the Commercial Class. 
It was a grand success and had 
alarger attendance than any 
dance, except one, ever held in 
the College hall. The proceeds 
over and above expenses will go 
to the support of THe WuitE 
AND Buue. 


On November 24th our foot- 
ball players without name, fame, 
or anything else that goes toward 
making up a team, went to Salt 
Lake City to try to gain a vic- 
tory. Abouthalf ofthis expect- 
ant group were Commercials. 
After they had been beaten. and 
beaten right, it occurred to them 
for the first time that a man 
needed practical work on the 
gridiron as well as in theory of 
accounts, to put up a good game 
of foot-ball. 


Ladies are invited 
to call at 


Miss Stiekney’s 


ON J STREDET. 


To examine the different Styles of Fancy 
Work Material and Millinery so 
Carefully Selected and 
Studied by her. 


We Appeal__s 


To all Those interested 
in the wellfare of educa- 
tion to come to our rescue 
with subscriptions and 
advertising, In return 
we will give you a right 
good educational jour- 
nal. 


BLUE, 


PROVO, UTAH. 
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FROM BEAVER BRANCH. 


28, 1898. 


Dear TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
oF ouR Parent INstITUTION:— 
We accept with pleasure the 
good words of cheer and con- 
gratulation which you recently 


Braver, Novy. 


sent to us, and in return, send 
loving greeting to you all. We 


are proud of the honor of being 
connected with so noble an in- 
stitution as the Brigham Young 
Academy. Our desire is that you 
shall have cause to be equally 
proud of the Beaver Branch. 

If our present success is an in- 
dex to future achievements, our 
year’s work will be crowned with 
victory. 

Our numbers are rapidly in- 
creasing. ‘he present enroll- 
ment is 151 students, all young 
men and women, who realize 
that success is obtained by indi- 
vidual effort. Weare applying 
ourselves to good hard study and 
are slowly but surely drifting 
into a prosperous line of work. 

Although you have attained 


LOCALS. 


Tne grades have been moved 
from the College, into the old 
building, and now occupy rooms 
12 4 and 10. 


Ws are going to have a good 
time in the Academy from now 
on because Apostle Lyman has 
presented the Academy with a 
very fine clock. 


Monpay, Noy. 21, President 
Joseph F. Smith was a visitor at 
the Academy, and spoke to the 
students, in room D, after devo- 
tional exercises, on the purpose 
which God has in view, in giv- 
ing them physical bodies. 


Young man and young woman, 
to become great yOu must be- 
heve in God. in your fellow men, 
and in yourself.—G, H. B. 


Smoot & Spafford, 7” 


UTAH COAL. 


one round higher in the ladder | bEAVE ORDERS AT scan NQNOM 


of education than we, remember 
you will not continue to ascend 
save by perseverance and faith- 
fulness, and do not forget the 
foundation that “Education is 
is Truth.” Every hour comes to 
us laden with duty, and the 
moment it passes it returns to 
heaven to register how it has 
been spent. 
DELLA JONES. 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. 


TELEPHONE NO. 17. 


RESERVED FOR 


Provo Roller—_[ 


w= Mills Go. 


JOS. T. McEWAN, Manager. 
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GRADES, 


BY MARY HAYNIE. 


Ws, the students of the grades, 
feel to thank the members of the 
faculty for obtaining for us more 
comfortable and suitable rooms. 


Traits of character can us- 
ually be discovered by noting a 
person’s dress and the manner 
of its arrangement. 


Music TracuErR.—“Bro. A. will 
you please sing thisscale. Pupil, 
singing do—-ra—me.—“Oh! I am 
not sober enough to sing, give 
some of the others a chance.” 


Mr. A.—‘‘Who was that gentle- 
man who commenced school on 
Friday, the unlucky day?” Mr. 
RK.—'‘Oh! that was our class Pres- 
ident on the inside of a new 
coat. 


THE grades were not repre- 
sented in the last issue of THE 
WuitE aNnp Buus. Please be 
more careful Mr. Editor as we 
do not wish to write items for 
the waste basket. 


Tue students of the eighth 
grade, out of a total of sixty 
students, came forward with 
thirty-one subscriptions for THE 
Waitt AnD Biur. How is that, 
Mr. Editor of the 1901 class? 


We, the hay-seeds, as some Of} p. 0, Box 


the College students have been 
pleased to call us, would advise 
you Mr. H. to see that your own 
class are not lacking in the 
patriotism you prate about. “It 
will never be found wanting in 
the grades.” 


WHEN you see a youth who 
will do any sort of work, no 
matter how menial it may be, 
rather than be idle, you can 
make up your mind that he is 
worth something. The young 
man who would starve before he 
would do anything beneath what 
he conceives to be his dignity, 
is not made of the right kind of 
material to be a conspicuous 
figure in life. All honest toil is 
honorable. There is nothing so 
morally degrading as that aver- 
sion to manual labor, which is 
usually a combination of laziness 
and bad conduct’—Salina Press. 


ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
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PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


M. M. WARNER. D. D. HOUTZ. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 


BY HANNAH GROVER. 


Dear CLAssMATES AND FRIENDS: 
—Could you now visit the Do- 
mestic Science Department you 
would be delighted with its pro- 
gress and its new equipments. 
Do you ask how it all came 
about? 

Well I will try to tell you 
Early in the semester the ery, 
“We cannot possibly get along 
with this old stove any longer,” 
was heard from every member 
of the department. 

Why had you or even the 
President of the Board at- 
tempted to come into the room 
one of those days, a putty, blus- 
tering fellow tumbling from 
between the stove lids would 
have met you at the door and 
defied you to enter. 

However, a ray of hope sprang 
up in the kitchen when it was 
announced that in no other 
place could a beautiful range be 
advertized better than. in the 
Academy where students from 
all parts of the land might see 
its workings. Accordingly Bro. 
Jacob Gates was offered the 
privelege of bringing his busi- 
ness house into prominence by 
placing one of his best ranges at 
the disposal of the department. 
Of course he accepted the offer 
and the old smoky stove is seen 
no more. 

This was but the beginning. 
Founder’s Day, October 16th, be- 
ing set apart for the dedicatory 
services of the physical and 
chemical laboratories, the “white- 
cap girls” were requested to give 


dinner to the families founding 
the same. We were only anx- 
ious to do it, but this perplexing 
problem confronted us, “We 
have no dishes, no table-linen; 
what must be done?” Did any- 
one hear our cry? 

Just ask Brother Higgs to let 
you peep into a beautiful new 
chest his carpenter boys made, 
and there you will see thirty 
yards of beautiful snowy linen 
and one dozen napkins. But all 
our wishes could not be granted 
at once, else we would not ap- 
preciate them, so the matter 
rested at that until November 
3lst, when the Beckstead family 
of Salt Lake County visited us 
to make investigations regarding 
the establishment ofa laboratory 
of Mechanics. They too were 
our guests and so another din- 
ner was served and all in our 
dishes, yes, in a beautiful dinner 
set of white and blue, At the 
close of the dinner, President 
Cluff announced that the next 
laboratory to be established in 
the Academy would be one of 
Domestic Science. 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE, 


Jesse Knight & Sons, 


PROVO EAST STORE. 
EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngr. 


Support this Journal. It 
ts a Good Educator. 
ADDRESS, 
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PROVO, UTAH. 
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WOODWORKING DEPARTMENT. 


BY J. R. ANDERSON. 


The necesssity of American 
boys learning a trade cannot be 
emphasized too much. Go into 
any of our cities or towns and 
you will find a number of young 
men and boys roaming the streets 
in idleness, most of them are 
willing to work but can find no 
steady employment and there- 
fore are compelled to engage in 
any kind of work that affords a 
precarious support. It is often 
said that these boys do not want 
to attend the public schools; this, 
however, is not always true, but 
there are some who stay away 
because of a disinclination to 
study. They think they are 
taught nothing that will be of 
practical value to them, and so 
lapse into idleness and vice. 
Even though they have gone 
through this course of learn- 
ing, it is not under all cir- 
cumstances that they can find 
something to do. We have too 
many such make-shift educated 
persons in our country. A Phil- 
adelphia merchant once adver- 
tised for a book-keeper, and ina 
few hours he received 673 appli- 
cants, nearly all of whom asked 
a compensation that would not 
exceed two-thirds of that of a 
skilled artisan. 

If instead of trying to earn a 
living by their limited educa- 
tion, some of them had applied 
themselves and had learned a 
trade, they would not only have 
steady employment now, where- 
by they would be benefited finan- 
cially, but during the age when 


temptation is greatest they 
would have been busily engaged 
instead of being forced into idle- 
ness and thus into temptation. 

* Rousseau insisted that child- 
ren should learn a trade, and in 
support of this said, “You trust 
to the present condition of so- 
ciety without reflecting that it 
is subject to unavoidable revolu- 
tions, and that you can neither 
foresee nor prevent what is to 
affect the fate of your children. 
The great are brought low, and 
the poor are made rich, the king 
becomes a_ subject. Are the 
blows of fate so uncommon that 

4 " 
you expect to eseape them? * 
* * * All that man has done, 
man may destroy. No characters 
except those stamped by nature 
are ineffaceable, and nature did 
not make princes, or rich men 
or nobles...” 

In Rosseau’s time this advice 
was followed even in the higher 
grades of society and “Louis 
XVI was proud of his skill as a 
locksmith.” 
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